{\rtf1\ansi {\colortbl;\red0\green0\blue0;\red0\green0\blue255;\red0\green255\blue255;\red0\green255\blue0;\red255\green0\blue255;\red255\green0\blue0;\red255\green255\blue0;\red255\green255\blue255;}{\fonttbl{\f0\froman\cpg0\fcharset0 Times New Roman;}{\f1\froman\cpg1252\fcharset0 Times New Roman;}{\f2\froman\cpg1251\fcharset204 Times New Roman;}{\f3\froman\cpg1250\fcharset238 Times New Roman;}{\f4\froman\cpg1257\fcharset186 Times New Roman;}{\f5\froman\cpg1254\fcharset162 Times New Roman;}{\f6\froman\cpg1253\fcharset161 Times New Roman;}{\f7\froman\cpg1255\fcharset177 Times New Roman;}{\f8\fswiss\cpg0\fcharset0 Arial;}{\f9\fswiss\cpg1252\fcharset0 Arial;}{\f10\fswiss\cpg1251\fcharset204 Arial;}{\f11\fswiss\cpg1250\fcharset238 Arial;}{\f12\fswiss\cpg1257\fcharset186 Arial;}{\f13\fswiss\cpg1254\fcharset162 Arial;}{\f14\fswiss\cpg1253\fcharset161 Arial;}{\f15\fswiss\cpg1255\fcharset177 Arial;}}{\stylesheet {\sbasedon222\f1\fs20 Normal;}}\paperw12240\paperh15840\margl2786\margr2786\margt1440\margb720 \sectd \sbknone\pgwsxn12240\pghsxn15840\marglsxn5998\margrsxn2786\margtsxn1440\margbsxn720\cols1\colsx60 \pard \plain \cbpat8\ql\li170\fi0\ri0\sb0\sa0 \f1\fs20\pvpara\phcol\posnegx-3211\posnegy60\absw3284\absh-10512\dfrmtxtx38\dfrmtxty60 {\b0\i0\cf1\charscalex100\expndtw0\f1\cchs0\lang1033\fs19 FRfiCHETTE}\par \pard \plain \cbpat8\qj\li77\fi0\ri14\sb98\sa0\sl-139\slmult0 \f1\fs20\pvpara\phcol\posnegx-3211\posnegy60\absw3284\absh-10512\dfrmtxtx38\dfrmtxty60 {\b0\i0\cf1\charscalex100\expndtw3\f1\cchs0\lang1033\fs17 studies of early superstition, religion, and\line \expndtw1 society. Other works include \i Folklore in the\line \expndtw-1 Old Testament \i0 (1918), \i Belief in Immortality\line \i0\expndtw1 (1913-24), \i Fear of the Dead \i0 (1933-36) and\line \i\expndtw5 Magic and Religion \i0 (1944). He became\line \expndtw3 professor of Social Anthropology at Liver-\line \expndtw2 pool in 1907. Knighted in 1914, he received\line the O.M. in 1925.}\par \pard \plain \cbpat8\qj\li82\fi-82\ri17\sb2\sa0\sl-139\slmult0 \f1\fs20\pvpara\phcol\posnegx-3211\posnegy60\absw3284\absh-10512\dfrmtxtx38\dfrmtxty60 {\b0\i0\cf1\charscalex100\expndtw0\f1\cchs0\lang1033\fs17 FRECHETTE, Louis Honore, \i fray-shet \i0 (1839-\line \expndtw8 1908), 'Canadian laureate', was born at\line \expndtw2 Levis, Quebec, called to the bar, and elected\line \expndtw3 to the Dominion parliament in 1874. He\line \expndtw4 published prose works and plays, and his\line \expndtw-1 poems \i Mes Loisirs \i0 (1863), \i La Voix d'un Exile\line \i0\expndtw1 (1867), &c., were crowned by the French\line \expndtw4 Academy. See study by M. Dugas (1934).}\par \pard \plain \cbpat8\qj\li84\fi-82\ri2\sb2\sa0\sl-139\slmult0 \f1\fs20\pvpara\phcol\posnegx-3211\posnegy60\absw3284\absh-10512\dfrmtxtx38\dfrmtxty60 {\b0\i0\cf1\charscalex100\expndtw2\f1\cchs0\lang1033\fs17 FREDEGOND (d. 597), Prankish queen, first\line \expndtw3 mistress, then wife, of Chilperic, king of\line \expndtw6 Neustria, waged a relentless feud with\line \expndtw1 Brunhilda, wife of Sigbert, king of Australia,\line \expndtw0 and sister of Chilperic of Neustria's first wife;\line \expndtw1 a feud intensified by the rivalry between the\line two kingdoms.}\par \pard \plain \cbpat8\qj\li79\fi-74\ri17\sb5\sa0\sl-139\slmult0 \f1\fs20\pvpara\phcol\posnegx-3211\posnegy60\absw3284\absh-10512\dfrmtxtx38\dfrmtxty60 {\b0\i0\cf1\charscalex100\expndtw3\f1\cchs0\lang1033\fs17 FREDERIC, Harold (1856-96), American\line \expndtw1 novelist, born at Utica, N.Y., after a poverty-\line \expndtw3 stricken youth, became a journalist and was\line \expndtw4 in 1884 appointed European correspondent\line \expndtw3 of \i The New York Times. \i0 He wrote \i Seth's\line \expndtw2 Brother's Wife \i0 (1887), \i The Return of the\line \expndtw1 O'Mahony \i0 (1892), &c,, novels depicting his\line own background, but his best work is \i The\line \expndtw4 Damnation ofTheron Ware \i0 (1896). He died\line \expndtw2 at Kenley, Surrey.}\par \pard \plain \cbpat8\qj\li89\fi-84\ri22\sb0\sa0\sl-139\slmult0 \f1\fs20\pvpara\phcol\posnegx-3211\posnegy60\absw3284\absh-10512\dfrmtxtx38\dfrmtxty60 {\b0\i0\cf1\charscalex100\expndtw2\f1\cchs0\lang1033\fs17 FREDERICK, the name of three Holy Roman\line emperors:}\par \pard \plain \cbpat8\qj\li86\fi166\ri0\sb0\sa0\sl-139\slmult0 \f1\fs20\pvpara\phcol\posnegx-3211\posnegy60\absw3284\absh-10512\dfrmtxtx38\dfrmtxty60 {\b0\i0\cf1\charscalex100\expndtw7\f1\cchs0\lang1033\fs17 Frederick I (c. 1123-90), surnamed\line \expndtw2 Barbarossa (Redbeard), of the Hohenstaufen\line \expndtw1 family, succeeded his father, Duke Frederick\line \expndtw0 of Swabia, in 1147, and his uncle, Conrad III,\line \expndtw1 as emperor in 1152. His reign was one long\line \expndtw4 struggle against refractory vassals at home\line \expndtw0 and the turbulent civic republics of Lornbardy\line \expndtw6 and the pope in Italy. The capture in 1162\line \expndtw2 of Milan brought all the recalcitrant states of\line \expndtw10 Italy to submission. Even the pope he\line \expndtw1 seemed on the point of subduing five years\line \expndtw7 later; he had taken Rome by storm, when\line \expndtw2 his army was suddenly overwhelmed by a\line \expndtw9 terrible plague. This was the signal for\line \expndtw1 revolt in Lornbardy; but it was not until 1174\line \expndtw3 that Frederick was able to undertake the\line \expndtw2 reduction of his Italian subjects. He incurred\line \expndtw1 a severe defeat at Legnano (1176), but this\line \expndtw2 proved to be more valuable to him than his\line \expndtw1 previous successes. It led him to change his\line previous policy to one of clemency and con-\line \expndtw2 cession, whereby the Lombards were con-\line \expndtw1 verted into contented subjects. In 1177 he\line \expndtw5 acknowledged Alexander III as pope, and\line \expndtw2 thus paved the way for the final pacification\line \expndtw3 of 1183. In Germany, Frederick conciliated\line \expndtw6 his strongest vassals by giving them new\line \expndtw-1 fiefs or by raising their titular dignities, whilst\line \expndtw1 the weaker he kept in check by conferring\line \expndtw2 additional rights upon the municipal com-\line \expndtw4 munities. Thus, he elevated Austria to the\line \expndtw2 rank of a duchy, created Duke Ladislaus of\line \expndtw1 Bohemia king, and granted Brunswick and\line \expndtw4 Liineberg to the Guelph princes. He also\line \expndtw6 quelled the rebellious spirit of Henry the\line \expndtw2 Lion of Bavaria, and asserted his feudal\line \expndtw3 superiority over Poland, Hungary, Denmark\line \expndtw9 and Burgundy. When at the height of his}\par \pard \plain \cbpat8\ql\li0\fi0\ri0\sb10\sa0\tx2249 \f1\fs20{\b0\i0\cf1\charscalex100\expndtw-14\f1\cchs0\lang1033\fs19 493{\charscalex100\expndtw0\tab }\expndtw0 FBEDEMCK}\par \pard \plain \cbpat8\qj\li252\fi0\ri0\sb98\sa0\sl-139\slmult0 \f1\fs20{\b0\i0\cf1\charscalex100\expndtw9\f1\cchs0\lang1033\fs17 power he led the third crusade against\line \expndtw7 Saladin. He defeated the Moslems at\line \expndtw10 Philomelium and Iconium, but died in\line Cilicia, June 10. He was buried in the\line \expndtw5 church of St Peter at Antioch. Frederick's\line \expndtw1 chief traits were a resolute will that at times\line degenerated into gross cruelty, administrative\line \expndtw2 skill, martial ardour, a love of danger, and a\line \expndtw9 magnanimous ambition. He was perhaps\line \expndtw2 the greatest of the mediaeval emperors. See\line \expndtw7 works by Jastrow and Winter (1901),\line \expndtw1 Simonsfeld (1909) and Wahl (1941).}\par \pard \plain \cbpat8\qj\li254\fi163\ri19\sb0\sa0\sl-139\slmult0 \f1\fs20{\b0\i0\cf1\charscalex100\expndtw1\f1\cchs0\lang1033\fs17 Frederick II, of Germany (1194-1250),\line \expndtw7 grandson of Frederick I and son of the\line \expndtw2 emperor Henry VI and of Constance, heiress\line \expndtw3 of Sicily, was born at Jesi near Ancona,\line \expndtw4 December 26. In 1198 he became king of\line \expndtw8 Sicily; in 1212 he wrested the imperial\line \expndtw2 crown from Otto IV; on his promising to\line \expndtw7 undertake a crusade, the pope sanctioned\line \expndtw1 his coronation in 1215. Frederick ardently\line \expndtw5 desired the consolidation of the imperial\line \expndtw6 power in Italy by reducing the pontificate\line \expndtw1 to a mere archiepiscopal dignity. Crowned\line \expndtw0 emperor at Rome in 1220, he devoted himself\line \expndtw7 to organizing his Italian territories. He\line \expndtw0 founded the university of Naples, encouraged\line \expndtw1 the medical school of Salerno, patronized art\line \expndtw2 and literature, and commissioned his chan-\line cellor to draw up a code of laws to suit his\line \expndtw4 German and Italian subjects. His schemes\line \expndtw5 were frustrated by the Lombard cities, and\line \expndtw3 by the popes Honorius III and Gregory IX.\line \expndtw7 His departure to the East was originally\line \expndtw-1 fixed for 1223, but difficulties in Italy led to a\line \expndtw4 five years* delay. At last papal threats\line \expndtw9 constrained him to embark. He secured\line \expndtw5 from the sultan of Egypt possession of\line \expndtw2 Jerusalem, together with a ten years' truce.\line After crowning himself king of Jerusalem\line \expndtw5 (1229), he returned to Italy, where his\line \expndtw3 Neapolitan dominions had been overrun by\line \expndtw8 the papal allies. During the remainder of\line \expndtw0 his reign Frederick was engaged in struggles\line \expndtw-1 with the pope, whose hands were strengthened\line \expndtw1 by the accession of the rebellious Lombard\line cities and of several princes and towns of\line \expndtw4 Germany, led by Frederick's son Henry.\line \expndtw6 Disaster and misfortune were gathering\line \expndtw2 around him, when he died at Florentine,\line \expndtw0 December 13. Intellectually, Frederick was\line \expndtw1 perhaps the most enlightened man of his age,\line \expndtw2 as in his tolerance of Jews and Mussulmans,\line \expndtw3 in free-trade policy, in his recognition of\line \expndtw4 popular representation by parliaments, and\line \expndtw2 in his anticipation of the later humanistic\line movement; but at the same time he was a\line \expndtw-1 persecutor of heretics, an upholder of absolute\line \expndtw2 sovereignty, and a supporter of the power of\line \expndtw1 princes against the cities. He not only spoke\line \expndtw6 the principal languages of his extensive\line empire, but was one of the first to write\line Italian poems, took a great interest in the\line \expndtw3 arts, and was a diligent student of natural\line \expndtw2 science. He was not an atheist as has been\line \expndtw3 maintained. See works by Schirrmacher\line \expndtw0 (1859-65), Huillard Br6holles (1852-61),\line \expndtw7 Kington-Oliphant (1862), Winkelmann\line \expndtw-1 (1889), Hampe (1899), Allshom (1912),\line \expndtw2 Kantorowicz (trans. 1931) and G. Masson\line \expndtw-4 (1957).}\par \pard \plain \cbpat8\qj\li271\fi149\ri19\sb0\sa0\sl-139\slmult0 \f1\fs20{\b0\i0\cf1\charscalex100\expndtw2\f1\cchs0\lang1033\fs17 Frederick III, and IV of Germany (1415-\line \expndtw0 1493), the fifth Duke of Austria of that name,}\par }